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on the assumption that the Church in particular enriched itself at the expense of
urban property in the fourth and fifth centuries.1 But one of the important
sources of ecclesiastical wealth in the towns was also the accumulation, little by
little, of property transferred to it by private persons and bequeathed by the
faithful. It is significant how often, according to Gregory of Tours, legacies were
left to the Church in the sixth century in the towns of Gaul.2 When the citizens of
Paris saw their property threatened by King Chilperic in 584, they hastily
bequeathed it to the Church.3 In the case of Germany the earliest references in
the landbooks to property held by bishops and monasteries in the towns have been
collected.4 They are very numerous, yet they do not afford even an approximately
complete idea of the real condition of affairs, because the earliest sources of this
type are no longer in existence.6 In the earliest of the old Prankish formularies,
the Church appears as the proprietor of tenements held in hereditary leases
including also urban sites.6 A list (possibly dating from the Carolingian period)
of areae belonging to the monastery of Lorsch in the town of Mainz still exists,
in which no fewer than forty-five are entered, with their position in streets, public
squares, near gates, etc.7
Besides the royal and ecclesiastical property in the towns there was also a
considerable amount of land owned by secular persons, not always by nobles but
also by numerous freemen. This is proved on the one hand by the same western
formularies (Angers and Tours), and on the other by the ecclesiastical landbooks.8
Mention may also be made of some occasional remarks in Gregory of Tours, as
for example about the property of the High Chamberlain Eberulf,9 or the property
of the meliores natu in Paris10; and also his story that during the siege of the town
of Comminges (Haute Garonne) the inhabitants received their provisions from
the granaries and store-rooms of a rich landowner there.11 There can be no question
of a population of dependent tenants with limited freedom in the west Prankish
formularies12; the owners of those properties must have been freemen, some
drawn from a higher rank, as we learn from the titles used to describe them (yir or
domnus magnifaus). They appear both as givers and receivers of land.
A striking and peculiar feature of the urban land leases (Bodenkike) of that
time is the separation of the ownership rights of house and land.13 Having
established this, Caro has made the suggestion that the Roman towns of Germany
preserved a special law of land leases which, owing to its suitability to certain
conditions, was later transferred to the newly founded towns.14 " The urban
emphyteosis (Burg- und Weichbildrecht) and the hereditary holding of the Tours
formulary," he said, " are very similar." I may add that in the formulary the
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